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EDITORIALS 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


PICTURE OF A —Somewhere in this broad land 
VERY SAD MAN there is a man who is going to 


be very, very unhappy. Oppor- 
tunity is about to knock loudly and persistently at his 
door. He is going to be sad because he will miss the call. 
In the eyes of his customers he is going to look dead; 
and, worst of all, because he ignored opportunity he is 
going to lose profits—big profits. 


Who is this man? He is the fellow who ignored all 
the flashes which told the world of consumers that 
SEPTEMBER IS CANNED FOODS MONTH. It is diffi- 
cult to see how any man could miss these insistent mer- 
chandising messages, but there will be such a fellow. 
We hope there won’t be many of them. 


He might be a canner who is too preoccupied with his 
packing to pay any attention to the happy fact that this 
campaign has the most intensive and extensive adver- 
tising and merchandising backing in the history of the 
canning industry. 


Or he could be a broker who is so intent on collecting 
a high commission on a small volume specialty that he 
forgets there is real gold in big canned foods sales. He 
will let his competitor win the approval of his customers 
by showing them how to get the greatest benefit out of 
this campaign. 


He might even be a distributor who cynically says, 
“Just one more promotion; so what?” and turns his 
back on the chance to make added profits through 
greater sales. 


He could be a retailer who completely missed the fact 
that this promotion will have powerful support from all 
advertising media such as the radio and television in- 
dustry, the national consumer magazines, the nation’s 
newspapers, and the trade press. He will fai] to note 
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that the September Is Canned Foods Month promotion 
is receiving the support of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and of the many state and regional canners 
associations. 


This poor fellow will suffer because he failed to take 
advantage of all this sales-producing publicity—when 
he could have profited merely by creating imaginative 
canned foods displays or having some simple support- 
ing advertisements of his own. 


The plight of this unhappy man and his unconscious 
brethren is so unfortunate that we pledge ourselves to 
do all we can to hold the number of sad men to an ab- 
solute minimum. Won’t you join us in bringing more hap- 
piness into the food industry? All you have to do is to 
tell these folks about the power that is going into the 


- September canned foods campaign. Tell them, for in- 


stance, that the national women’s magazines will lend 
their great support by giving out tempting recipes and 
menus to their millions of readers. Tell them, too, that 
Dave Garroway will support the September promotion 
on Thursdays over 129 NBC television stations. The 
Price Is Right, Queen For A Day, and Treasure Chest 
also will be used in the promotion. 


They should be interested in knowing that Maverick, 
the highest-rated of the big TV shows will open the 
promotion on Sunday, August 31st. The National Farm 
and Home Hour will devote six minutes of network time 
to the promotion on Saturday, August 30th, via NBC. 
In addition to these programs, and many others, over 
4,000 newspapers will be using stories, recipes and 
photographs in promotion of the September canned 
foods campaign. 


All this power is being generated to help canned foods 
sales and profits, of course. Use your space, time, money 
and effort for building sales on better quality canned 
foods. That’s where the real profit will be found. That 
is how repeat sales are built—The Country Gardener 
(August 1) 


WORLD TRAVELER 


An Indiana Canner Reports 
From Russia 
—But Not About Canning 


BY ARTHUR H. NOBLE, President 


Ray Brothers and Noble Canning Co. Inc. 
Hobbs, Indiana 


(Continued from last week) 


Kiev—Capital of Ukraine 
Monday July 7th 
LENINGRAD 


Thursday night we rode to Leningrad 
in one of the smoothest riding trains ever. 
There are four people to a compartment. 
One night two of the boys were in with a 
man and woman (no curtains even). The 
next morning they found out this man 
and woman couldn’t speak the same 
language. (Editors Note: Does it matter 
—or isn’t that language universal any- 
more?) 


Leningrad is as far north as Anchor- 
age, Alaska.( On the 60th line). It was 
broad daylight at 11.00 P.M., and never 
did get dark. Leningrad has almost 
3,000,000 people. They have an art 
museum that ranks with the Louvre in 
Paris, France. As far as farm tour is 
concerned it was a FLOP—No farming. 

Khrushchev was to speak at 4.00 P.M. in 
the famous square by the Winter Palace. 
There must have been 150,000 people 
there. Sonie of the boys thought discre- 
tion better than valor and stayed in their 
rooms. We had just got in the middle of 
the crowd when Mr. Pierce dropped over 
dead. It was quite a shock to all of us. 
An 18 year old Russian boy who spoke 
English had accidently attached himself 
to our group—Zoya, our regular inter- 
perter was not along. He was certainly 
invaluable. The ambulance, and lady 
doctor, were there in not more than a 
minute. The Kid rode in the ambulance 
with me to the hospital, and then walked 
back to the Hotel. We tried to give him 
a couple of bucks, but he wouldn’t take 
anything. Clem Conway, neighbor of Mr. 
Pierce, said immediately that he must 
return to the U.S.A. with the body. 
Harry Martin thought he should too. So 
we left them in Moscow Sunday after- 
noon. 


We carne back to Moscow Saturday 
night arriving about 10.00 A.M. We had 
free time until 4.00 when we left for 
Kiev. Accidently, we found a girl who 
could speak English. She is a medical 
Student and was sure peppy. She guided 
us over a Department Store called 
“Children’s World”. The store was really 
nice. There were five of us. She said “I 


be ze mother, you ze children.”’ You have 
to decide what you want, go to the 
cashier, pay, get your receipt, and come 
back and get your purchase. We would 
pick out what we wanted, and she would 
go pay for it. All at once, we realized the 
cashier’s cage and the girl were out of 
sight with about 200 rubles (which is a 
week’s pay) After about five minutes 
here she came back again all smiles. 


Phares White (of the Indiana Fair 
Board) and I were stopped by the cops 
for taking pictures. Quite an experience. 
A group of people got mad at some of the 
other men for taking pictures. They ob- 
jected violently and Chuch Jones (age 20 
from Crawfordsville, Indiana) was vir- 
tually surrounded by angry people. He 
was talking with both hands and saying 
excitedly over and over “but I don’t speak 
ENGLISH.” 


In Leningrad we had two extra tickets 
to the ballet. I gave them to a couple 
who were waiting—since the house was 
sold out. She acted very pleased and he 
just blew his stack—so you never know. 


THE UKRAINE 


This morning we arrived in Kiev. It is 
in the Ukraine, hundreds of miles South 
of Leningrad. So the climate is quite 
different. It seems like the climate in 
Indiana but we are really straight east of 
Winnipeg. The people are quite different, 
also, they speak different language, 
Ukrainian. Schools in Russia are taught 
in 70 native languages. All study Rus- 
sian, however. 


We went to a market this morning. 
People bring their own merchandise and 
sell it for whatever they can get—just 
like in capitalist countries. We find a lot 
of things not exactly according to theory. 
People can own “personal property” but 
not land. By “personal property” they 
mean everything including a house. This 
can be passed on by inheritance—or sold 
at will. 


There are two kinds of farms, namely: 
State Farms, on which the State owns 
everything and pays a salary to each 
worker. We were on one this afternoon. 
It is about 1,000 acres and has 260 em- 
ployees. Sixty percent of the employees 
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are women. Their speciality is fattening 
hogs. They buy feeders from other farms 
at about 150 lbs and feed them to 300 lb. 
They feed 8,000 at once, and they sold 
28,000 last year. Everything is very 
clean. They confine the hogs all the time, 
and feed mostly cooked feed. They sell the 
hogs to the State for the same per kilo 
weight as they gave. Fifty percent of 
the workers own their own house and 
garden, fifty percent are furnished by 
the farm. Each workers has a cow to two, 
a few chickens, one sow and pigs, and two 
week’s paid vacation. They move the 
swill to the various houses by electric 
carts. It is all very interesting, we only 
wish we could see more farms than we 
are going to see. 


We were also in an Orthodox Church 
this morning during Mass. It was full of 
people—but I’ll bet 98% were 45 or older. 
Tonight we saw Russian Cinerama. 
Sound effects were good, photograph fair, 
but the film was poor—about like ours of 
1920. Very, Very good though. 


Now we have seen Cinerama, The Blue 
Danube Ballet—which was wonderful, 
and the Circus which was also very good. 


This evening the orchestra in the din- 
ing room played “Yankee Doodle” and we 
picked up the little American Flag from 
our table and marched around the room. 
They always have the flags of U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. on our tables. 


We have never seen but one policeman 
with a gun, even the dozens at the 
Krushchev celebration in Leningrad. How 
many would you see at home—including 
deputies? 

Berlin, Germany 
Saturday July 12, 1958 
We had this afternoon free, and it sure 


is a relief after the pace we have been 
going. We were on the train five nights 
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out of our last eight nights in Russia. We 
spent Tuesday night on the train, Wed- 
nesday in a bath-less hotel in Kharkov, 
Thursday night on the train and most of 
Friday on a plane. You can imagine what 
we were like coming into this beautiful 
Hotel Friday Afternoon. 


After cleaning up and a delicious din- 
ner we drove through some of the town. 
Until we saw bright lights flashing and 
clean well dressed people we didn’t real- 
ize that we had been under more tension 
than we thought. It is hard to explain the 
relaxing we all felt. 


Little things were always happening 
We met a young American who spoke 
Russian fluently. He wanted to ride from 
Kharkov to Moscow (18 hours) on a bus 
—just to observe. He was first told that 
he could not reserve a seat in advance. 
When he tried to buy a ticket at 5 A.M. 
they told him all seats were reserved. He 
offered to wait and see if somebody 
didn’t show. He waited for two hours, 
so did the bus. Finally the bus left with- 
out him—and was only half full. 


THE FARM SYSTEM 


We went on a tour of an expermental 
farm. Afterwards we had a question 
period with the farm directors. During 
this time Howard Bolinger asked if he 
might be excused to visit their shop— 
since he is in the machinery manufactur- 
ing business. They had a quick pow-wow 
in Russian and then said “the shop was 
locked for lunch”. 


In other words, they were pretty sure 
that we saw what they wanted us to see. 
However, our movements in the towns 
were not restricted and we found a lot of 
English speaking Russians. They are 
doing a lot of things on their farms that 
are very progressive. Their best yield 
per acre, their best hogs, their best cows 
are as good as ours. But the number of 
people they use is fantastic. 


One State Farm we were on specializes 
in fattening hogs. They buy and fatten 
28,000 head per year and raise 1000 acres 
of crops, and have 260 employees. That 
many would farm a township in Indiana. 


Another “Collective Farm” had 3,000 
acres of which 1975 is farmed. They keep 
183 milk cows, raise 600 fat hogs and 
market 150 beef cattle yearly besides 650 
acres of vegetables, 1200 of grain. A big 
operation we will concede but they em- 
ploy 142 men and 388 women—530 total. 


A “State Farm” is owned by the 
government and everyone is on a salary. 
A “Collective Farm” is a cooperative 
venture in which the members draw so 
much per month and then split the pro- 
nts, if any. A surprising fact is that most 
farm workers own their own homes. They 
may borrow money to build these, and 
they may be sold or inherited as in 
Capitalistic Countries. However, all land 
belongs to the State and the individual or 
Coilective merely have a long time or 
permanent lease. 


PROPAGANDA 


Their propaganda talk is of a “class- 
less society’. but you should walk from 
a Pullman into a third class coach—It 
deties description. Our guide, Zoya, is a 
devoted Communist, she seemed embar- 
rassed when she let it slip that they had 
a summer cottage on a river. Another 
guide was Irene, the wife of a Doctor. 
‘hey, and her tolks, own a car together. 
Her husband needs it in his business but 
she tninks they could do without it and 
spend that money each year on a vacation 
on the Black Sea (2,000 miles away). 


Most of the people are terribly poor. I 
don’t see how they live. We bought very 
little, because everything was too high 
for us. $40.00 American money for a pair 
of shoes. 80c¢ for a candy bar, 39c for a 
can of peas. Yet the stores are crowded. 


People work hard, especially the wo- 
men. Due to the terrific war losses, there 
is a terrible shortage of men. The women 
in Russia have always done hard physi- 
cal labor and know no better. Very few 
wear overalls or slacks. You see. women 
down digging ditches, or on scaffolds, or 
laying bricks, or in factories around ma- 
chinery with skirts on. In fact we were 
in a tractor factory, employing 28,000 
people, and saw not one safety shield or 
safety glasses. 


There is a shortage of workers, and 
they seem free to change jobs at will. 
However, due to the housing shortage it 
is hard to move. 


The Communists have seemed _ to 
glorify work. People are honored for 
working hard, it is the patriotic thing to 
do. They live poorly, but it is the best 
they ever lived, and is getting better and 
they like it. Let’s not get complacent and 
think “it can’t last”, because it has lasted 
and will last. The people are proud of the 
way they are facing their hard life and 
they have a right to be. We heard a few 
times that world problems would be 
ironed out when—“and not until’”—‘“‘we 
all are one Government”—and that 
means their government. 


To see East Berlin under Russia and 
West Berlin free is a revelation in itself. 
East Berlin still is rubble, little traffic— 
a dead town. While West Berlin is boom- 
ing, new buildings by the dozen, crowds 
of well dressed people, stylish clothes and 
tasty food. Thirteen years ago Berlin 
was a shamble—now a thriving city of 
new buildings. This shows what people 
can do when they are free to spend 
millions of the United States Taxpayers 
money on their prosperity. 

We’re still confused. 
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DEATHS 


William Laidley Weinman, for more 
than 40 years associated with the canned 
foods industry in San Francisco, but who 
retired two years ago, died at Santa Cruz, 
Calif. July 27th while swimming at the 
Municipal Beach. Apparently he was the 
victim of a heart attack. Most of his 
business career was with the San 
Francisco food brokerage firm of 
Griffith-Durney Co., of which he was a 
vice-president. A native of San Fran- 
cisco, he made his home in suburban 
Alameda. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret, of Santa Cruz, and three sons, 
William L. Jr., of Los Angeles; Robert 
D., of San Francisco, and Kenneth J., of 
Hayward. He was a brother of Judge 
Louis Randolph Weinmann, of Piedmont, 
Calif. 


Freddy the Freezer receives 


a vote of thanks; — 


Gee, dear, that was a swell supper... 
especially those frozen peaches for 
dessert. Have them again soon. 


Thanks, 


From now on they're going to get 
Freddy's frozen peaches plenty. 
Easy to serve. Look natural. Taste 
natural. Wonderful way to be sure 
they get all the vitamin C they need 
every day. 


Galance\ 
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It’s all black ink this year. 
Freddy used his labels to tell 
ladies about the vitamin C in 
his frozen fruits. He’s wise 
because nutrition sells! 


Make your labels SELL 


7 


Want your fruits to leap out of the freezer 
case into customers’ hands? Use Roche® 
vitamin C for color and flavor protection and 
nutritional value. Say so on your labels. 


Need to know more? Ask here—Vitamin 
Division Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 
10, New Jersey 
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Florida Canners Association — Cliff 
Rathbun, secretary, has announced that 
plans are shaping up nicely for the 27th 
Annual Meeting of the Florida Canners 
Association to be held at the Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, October 16, 17, and 
18, and requests that those planning to 
attend, make their reservations with the 
Association office at P. O. Box 1459, 
Winter Haven, Florida, not later than 
August 30. 


Virginia Canners Association will hold 
its 51st Annual Meeting at the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
March 6 and 7, 1959. 


Georgia Canners Association will hold 
its Annual Convention at the King and 
Prince Hotel, St. Simons Island, Georgia, 
November 17, 18, and 19, according to 
Ken Williams, secretary. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold its Summer Meeting at the 
Hotel Racine, Racine, Wisconsin, Sep- 
tember 18 and 19. On the 18th there will 
be visits to cabbage trial plots, golf at 
the Meadowbrook Country Club, a cock- 
tail party, hosted by the Machinery & 
Supplies Entertainment Committee in 
the evening, followed by a Dutch treat 
banquet. On the 19th there will be a 
General Business Session, ending at noon, 
followed by NKPA fellowship dinner. 


Pet Food Institute—Henry A. Bucklin, 
president, advises that advance reserva- 
tions indicate a good turnout for the 
First Annual Convention of the Pet Food 
Institute, which will be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, September 11 and 12, 
and urges that anyone planning to attend, 
make their reservation with the hotel at 
the earliest possible date. 


International Apple Association—John 
A. Hauser, president of the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, Biglerville, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president of the International 
Apple Association at its 64th Annual 
Convention held in Montreal, Canada, 
July 28 to 30. Mr. Hauser, who has been 
a director of IAA since 1949, and who is 
currently completing a two-year term as 
president of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, suceeds Raymond R. Reter 
of Medford, Oregon, in the IAA post. 


Minute Maid Corporation has assigned 
the entire state of South Carolina to 
Barnett Brokerage Company of Green- 
ville. The company has_ represented 
Minute Maid in the Greenville—Spartan- 
burg-Anderson area for the past year. 


Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, with offices and 
plants in Boston, Plant City and Tampa, 
Florida, as well as in Canada and 
Jamaica, will acquire on October 1 the 
business of the “Junket’” brand of the 
Food Division of Chr. Hansen’s Labora- 
tory, Inc. at Little Falls, New York, as 
also the same division of the Toronto, 
Canada, affiliate. Both acquisitions in- 
volve only the food operations and not 
the dairy products division. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company has 
declared a cash dividend of 62%%c¢ on the 
Series A preferred stock for the first 
quarter of the 1958-59 fiscal year, pay- 
able August 31 to stockholders of record 
August 15. No action was taken on the 
common. 


INDUSTRY TRADE JOURNALS 
MERGE 


The merger of three well known indus- 
try publications, The Canner aid 
Freezer, Food Packer, and Western Can- 
ner & Packer, was announced last week. 
The new magazine to be published 
monthly, beginning with the October 
issue, will be titled Canner/Packer. It 
will be issued in two editions—a national 
edition and a Western edition. 

Officers of the new corporation — the 
Triad Publishing Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, are: President, 
Herbert A. Vance; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul E. Clissold; Vice-President, William 
B. Freeman—all publishers of the pre- 
sent journals. 

The new publication will draw its staff 
from the three component trade journals 
under the general management of Melvin 
Carlson of Food Packer, and formerly of 
The Canner. Editor will be Elverton 
Stark of Western Canner & Packer, with 
Dennis Murphy of Food Packer manag- 
ing editor. Walter Clissold, Eastern edi- 
tor of Canner and Freezer, will act in 
that capacity on the new publication, as 
will Leo Livingston, Northwest editor of 
Western Canner & Packer. Wilbur Gould 
of Food Packer continues in the capacity 
of technical editor on the new publication. 
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Continental Can Company—Walter P. 
Murray, sales manager of Continental’s 
Eastern Metals Division, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
executive representative and will report 
directly to the division’s vice president, 
Orrin R. MeJunkins. Mr. Murray will 
devote his time to executive contacts in 
the industries served by the division. 
George F. Henschel succeeds Mr, Murray 
as sales manager of the division. 


Can Manufacturers Institute—William 
R. Franklin, vice president of the J. L. 
Clark Manufacturing Company of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has been elected chairman 
of the Institutes Industrial Relations 
Committee. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass—Arthur F. Lange, 
Jr. has been appointed Chicago district 
sales manager for the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Division of Continental Can Company, 
and will make his headquarters in the 
Chicago office at 1820 N. Central Avenue. 
Mr. Lange has been sales representative 
in the Chicago territory. 


Allen C. Staley, Jr., formerly executive 
vice president and director of National 
Can Corporation, and previously asso- 
ciated with American Can Company in 
sales and sales management, has been 
appointed to the New York sales staff of 
the Lord Baltimore Press. Mr. Staley 
was most recently executive vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and director of King Con- 
tainer Corporation, a company which he 
helped to organize. 


PFIZER ESTABLISHES 
FELLOWSHIP AT UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


A $3,600 grant has been given to the 
University of California by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 109-year-old chemical 
and pharmaceutical firm, to establish a 
Pfizer fellowship in the university’s de- 
partment of biochemistry. The fellow- 
ship will be awarded to a distinguished 
student pursuing a course of study lead- 
ing to a Ph. D. degree in biochemistry. 


To be administered by the university, 
the grant will be used to cover student 
tuition and all laboratory fees. No speci- 
fication was made concerning the parti- 
cular direction of the fellowship, aside 
from its application within the depart- 
ment of biochemistry headed by Dr. 
Esmond Snell. 
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PROMOTION 


GOVERNMENT BACKS CANNED 
FOODS MONTH WITH SALUTE 
TO CANNING INDUSTRY 


Government officials will join with the 
food canning industry in _ launching 
“September is Canned Foods Month” at 
ceremonies in the Patio of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and in the Lobby 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Governors of several of the States have 
proclaimed September as a month for 
special attention to canned foods. 


Ceremonies are planned for 11:30 a.m. 
September 2 in the USDA Patio and 2 
p.m. in the Commerce Lobby. At both 
places high officials of these Government 
Departments will salute the canning in- 
dustry with acknowledgments of its im- 
portance in both the agricultural and 
business economy. Responses will be made 
by Edward E. Burns, President of the 
National Canners Association. 


Settings for the ceremonies will be im- 
pressive exhibits illustrating the valuable 
role played in the Nation’s food economy 
by canned foods. The exhibits at USDA 
will be on view to the public from August 
18 through September 9; those at Com- 
merce from August 18 through Septem- 
ber 18. 


The exhibits will demonstrate how 
canning expands the farmer’s market 


and brings to the consumer the diverse 
products of farm, field, orchard and sea. 
The production areas will be mapped and 
the flow of canned foods field to table will 
be traced. Colored slides and films will 
depict the growing, harvesting, proces- 
sing and distribution of canned foods. 
Emphasis will be given to the wide 
variety of canned foods available to the 
consumer (more than 1,000 different 
items) and a mass display of some 5,000 
samples in cans and jars will be on view. 
The history, evolution, economic impor- 
tance, scientific research, factory 
methods, nutrition and utilization of can- 
ned food will be portrayed. The manifold 
services of the several USDA and Com- 
merce branches involved in canning in- 
dustry matters will be graphically pre- 
sented. 

Participants in the September Month 
Salutes and Exhibits, in addition to these 
two Government Departments, are the 
National Canners Association, the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Steel Corporation, and the 
Canners League of California. 


The Armstrong Circle Theatre will 
salute the Apple Products Industry over 
CBS Television network at 10 P.M. EDST 
September 17. The hour-long program, 
which dramatizes actual events of recent 
news interest, is televised to an estimated 
viewing audience of 20 million people 
throughout the United States. 


CANCO TO SPONSOR CANNED 
FOODS MONTH ON ‘TODAY’ 


The American Can Company will be- 
come a sponsor of Dave Garroway’s 
nationally televised “Today” show as a 
promotional contribution to the obser- 
vance of “September Is Canned Foods 
Month,” it has been announced by Robert 
C. Stolk, vice president in charge of 
Canco Division sales. 

Each Thursday in September Garro- 
way, star of the early morning program, 
will present the “September Is Canned 
Foods Month” message live from NBC- 
TV studios in New York City. The pro- 
gram is carried coast-to-coast by 128 
stations. 

Garroway will highlight the advan- 
tages of canned foods—convenience, nu- 
trition and economy—and will urge 
viewers to take advantage of the many . 
canned food sales by retailers throughout 
the month. Thursday mornings between 
7:30 and 7:45 (Eastern time) were cho- 
sen as the most perfect times to reach 
weekend shoppers and remind them of 
the September bargains in canned foods. 


Manbeck, & King, Ltd., Cleveland, Ohio 
food brokers, have announced that Ed- 
ward C. McGinnis, with many years of 
experience in the frozen food field, has 
joined the firm and will handle the sale of 
frozen foods, canned foods, and other 
food products in the Northeast Ohio area. 


PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 
FRUITS VEGETABLES SEA FOOD MEATS 
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From a typical page in the 


ROBINS CATALOG 


New electronic mushroom 


trimmer. ..reduces waste...cuts 


labor costs up to 60% 


Continuous, steady production of trimmed 
mushrooms, retaining all edible portions of the 
stem, enables this Robins-engineered machine 

to pay for itself in a single season of operation. 


It is just one of the hundreds of such machines 

designed by Robins to help the food processing 
industry produce a greater volume of highest quality 
food products—faster and at costs that 


assure profitable operation. 


See your Robins representative or write— 


Ak Robins AND COMPRNY, INC. 
= 


713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 2—Gener- 
ally excellent yields expected on all crops 
despite the wet season. Sunny weather 
last week enabled farmers to make pro- 
gress toward catching up with harvests 
and other farm work. Generally excellent 
prospects for lima beans for processing. 
Downy mildew is present in some fields 
but is pretty well under control. Tomato 
harvest was stepped up and a big crop is 
in prospect, although tomatoes now being 
picked show considerable cracking and 
sun scald resulting from excessive rains. 
Some fresh market sweet corn is being 
harvested on the Peninsula. Early fields 
show prospects of high yields and good 
quality. A few processing snap beans 
are still being picked. Sweet potatoes in 
Wicomico County are sizing rapidly and 
some digging is expected soon. 


INDIANA, July 30 — Had two days of 
light to medium rain in the Northernpart 
with the Central and Southern parts re- 
ceiving from 3 to 5 days of rain; ex- 
tremely heavy rain in Southern part. 
Temperatures ranged from 75 to 80 de- 
grees during the day. Southern part had 
several days in excess of 85 degree tem- 
peratures. Early blight and bacterial leaf 
spot is widespread on tomatoes. Late 
blight has definitely been identified in 
Northern, Central and Southern sections. 
Fields are generally weedy and too wet 
to spray and some companies are be- 
ginning to air dust. Outlook for early 
picking is dismal. Prospects for that part 
of the corn crop that was not rained out 
continue to be good. Early corn is ex- 
pected to be high yielding and of excellent 
quality. 


FRANKTON, IND., Aug. 5 — Tomato 
acreage same as 1957. Too much rain. 

ROCKS, MD., Aug. 1—Tomato crop looks 
fairly good. Plenty of foliage and blos- 
soms. Tomatoes have begun to ripen, and 
seem to be soft due to the wet weather, 
but should become firmer with some sun- 
shine. Have noticed a few signs of early 
blight. Yield will be better than last year. 


NEW JERSEY, Aug. 4 — Slightly above 
normal temperatures with little daily 
variation. Rainfall averaged from % 
inch inland to around 1 inch along the 
coast. Ripening of processing tomatoes 
slowed by rank vine growth and lack of 
sunshine. Ample supplies of sweet corn 
_ available. Volume of blueberries decreas- 
ing. Peach volume increasing but 
threatened by brown rot. 


VINCENTOWN, N. J., Aug. 1—Prospects 
for the tomato crop in Central New Jer- 
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sey are still in the balance. The last day 
of July added 1.95 inches to the total 
rainfall which was already overboard. 
New Jersey can still produce a good crop 
of tomatoes but the prolonged period of 
rain must stop soon if that is to be ac- 
complished. 


NEW YORK, July 30—Most crops look 
good at this time due to frequent showers. 
Pea pack is just about over with yields 
reported to be the highest since 1946 
when a sizable acreage had to be by- 
passed because processors were unable 
to handle the lush crop. Most processors 
are now operating on beans. Corn is 
making good progress and other vege- 
tables look all right up to now. RSP 
cherry packing is at its peak. 


OZARKS, July 26—The violent storms, 
including both high winds and high 
water, the past two weeks have taken a 
heavy toll of the tomato crop. The winds 
twisted the vines and some fields, laden 
with fruit, the vines were heavy enough 
to twist them off at ground level; these, 
of course, are finished. In many instances 
the damage was sufficient to affect the 
root structure to such an extent as to 
shorten the productive life of these vines. 
The rains have caused considerable 
eracking of the fruit itself and our sur- 
vey this past week has revealed that the 
late crop of blooms, usually our late 
September crop, have dropped, and we 
believe it is now too late for them .to 
bloom, set and ripen before frost. We are 
packing a few local tomatoes at present. 
The first round of beans is over. Many 
beans were left in the fields the past two 
weeks because of flooded fields and rainy 
weather, which prevented the pickers 
from working. A small acreage upland, 
where they have good drainage, has been 
planted for fall harvesting. Most of the 
best bean land is in the river and creek 
bottoms, where they have been unable to 
get in to plant. Our own fields are of the 
latter type, necessitated the last few 
years in order to irrigate. If we receive 
no more rainfall it will be at least ten 
days before we can get the seed in the 
ground for a fall harvest. This will be 
the deadline for harvest before our nor- 
mal frost date. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 2 — Have a serious 
moisture shortage, especially in the corn 
growing areas. As each dry day goes by 
our crop prospects decrease. While a 
large share of the acreage looks good, it 
now looks as if the ears will be small in 
size and the fill may be affected. Have 
some ragged fields from unevenness of 
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seed germination. Corn just earing and 
a big boost must be given from rain 
within the next 10 days. Expect to start 
packing August 12. Bean crop also being 
affected by lack of moisture. Our wax 
bean acreage is in the blossom to pod set 
stage, with a high yield potential show- 
ing. First green bean fields are now 
showing first blossoms. Expect to start 
packing August 9. Pea pack in Northern 
part will continue well into next week. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY DISSOLVED 


San Jose, California: Effective June 
27, 1958, Special Equipment Company of 
Olympia, Washington, went into dissolu- 
tion. This announcement came in the 
form of a joint statement released by 
officials of Special Equipment Company, 
Olympia, Washington, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
California, and Canning Equipment Co., 
also of Olympia, Washington. Canning 
Equipment Co. was organized by some of 
the former shareholders of Special 
Equipment Company. 


It was pointed out that, in the course of 
dissolution, Special Equipment Company 
sold its clingstone peach repitter business 
to Canning Equipment Co. and the bal- 
ance of its business, including its free- 
stone peach and pear preparation equip- 
ment, to Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, where the equipment will 
be added to the existing line of fruit pre- 
paration equipment manufactured by 
FMC’s Canning Machinery Division. 
Purchase prices for equipment were not 
made known. 


PLUM ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Purple 
Plum Association held in Portland, L. H. 
Hogue, vice president of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, in charge of Paulus 
Bros. Packing Co. division, Salem, Ore- 
gon, was elected president. Other officers 
are: Larry Jones, Washington Canners, 
Vancouver, Washington, first vice-presi- 
dent; M. J. Millett, Monarch Foods, 
Salem, Oregon, second vice-president; 
Den Dawson, Dawson & Turner, Inc., 
Portland, secretary-treasurer. 


The Purple Plum Association is com- 
prised of 18 canners and approximately 
600 growers of purple plums in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Since the asso- 
ciation was formed in 1954, approxi- 
mately $200,000.00 has been invested in 
advertising and sales promotion of the 
“plum wonderful” fruit. 


Plans for 1958-59 period include a con- 
tinued food recipe service for food editors 
and home economists to familiarize Mrs. 
Consumer on the appetizing wonders of 
canned purple plums. 

Offices of the Purple Plum Association 
are maintained at 522 Pittock Block, 
Portland 5, Oregon. 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
JULY 1, 1958 


Estimates of July 1, 1958 distributors 
stocks of 23 canned food items have been 
released by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES—Distributors stocks of the 
12 canned vegetable items covered in this 
survey showed mixed trends. Among the 
larger volume items, green and wax 
beans (5%) and tomatoes (2%) showed 
increases over stocks on hand last July 1, 
while corn (-1%), saurekraut (-5%), and 
tomato catsup and chili sauce (-5%) 
noted decreases. Among the smaller 
volume items, pumpkin and squash, and 
lima beans also showed reductions from 
a year ago. However, all other items indi- 
cated heavier stocks—the largest increase 
(68%) being reported for tomato sauce. 
This increase was more than offset by a 
substantial decrease in canners stocks of 
tomato sauce. 


FRUITS—July 1, 1958 distributor stocks 
of all five canned fruit items measured on 
this date reflected small increases over 
their year-ago levels. However, with the 
exception of canned apples, the total 
available supply of these items was re- 
duced since canners stocks were substan- 
tially lower than stocks on hand last July 
1. Percentagewise, stocks of red-pitted 
cherries showed the principal increase 
(14%) at the distributors level and the 
sharpest decline (48%) at the canners 
level. Stocks of canned pineapple, how- 
ever, with 1.9 million cases in distribu- 
tors hands and 5.6 million cases in can- 
ners hands, showed a greater reduction 
in terms of volume—1.5 million cases be- 
low stocks on hand July 1, 1957. 


JUICES — Distributors stocks of the 
three citrus juices (citrus blends, orange 
and grapefruit) were 5 to 22 percent 
above a year ago. However, stocks of 
tomato juice and pineapple juice were 
reduced 2 to 4 percent below stocks on 
hand last July 1. Canners stocks of all 
juices were below a year ago, with the 
citrus juices and pineapple juice showing 
substantial reductions of 38 to 56 per- 
cent while tomato juice was down only 7 
percent. 


FISH — Distributors stocks of Maine 
sardines totaled 184,000 cases on July 1, 
1958, a decrease of 13 percent below a 
year ago. Canners stocks at 386,000 
cases, were reduced 509,000 cases, (57%) 
during the same period. 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
JULY 1, 1958 
(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


4, 
Commodity J J 
Vegetables : 
Beans, green and WAX ........ccccccecee 2,682 2,548 
Beans, lima 519 554 
Beets 1,130 1,098 
Carrots. .......... 401 393 
Corn 3,515 3,540 
Pumpkin and squash 332 382 
Sauerkraut .... 544 573 
2,555 2,513 
Tomato catsup and chili sauce...... 2,255 2,378 
Tomato paste 500 462 
Tomato puree (PULP) 492 448 
Tomato sauce 739 440 
Fruits: 
Apples 416 402 
Applesauce ...... 1,162 1,131 
Cherries, red=Pitted 353 309 
Grapefruit segments 421 397 
Pineapple .......... 1,873 1,861 
Juices: 
Citrus blends 566 540 
1,036 909 
Orange 1,395 1,148 
Pineapple .... 1,280 1,303 
Tomato; 2,053 2,128 
Fish: 


: Includes vegetable juice combinations con- 
taining at least 70 percent tomato juice. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Following Production Costs—Tomato 

Offerings Increase—Pea Prices Hold—Other 

Vegetables Generally Steady—Fruits Strong 
—Fish Firm—Demand Good. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., August 8, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Mixed price trends 
have developed in the canned foods pic- 
ture, but the market is closely following 
production costs and the general trend is 
upwards in relation to prices prevailing 
at this time a year ago. Tomatoes have 
eased further as supplies of new pack be- 
come more abundant. Canned fruits, 
however, are generally in steady to 
scrong position, and the canned fish price 
picture is one of firmness, with tuna 
strengthening as a result of higher fish 
prices. Insofar as demand is concerned, 
buyers are generally still operating on a 
tight replacement basis and are inclined 
to go along with the market from day to 
day until the long-term price situation 
erystalizes further, 


THE OUTLOOK — The moderate im- 
provement in stock accumulation which 
the Mideast crisis developed has taken 


care of canned food distributors’ needs 
for the immediate present and with the 
international tensions easing, there is no 
indication of any substantial inventory 
build-up in canned foods at the distribu- 
tor level. Marketers are, however, keep- 
ing one eye on the canned foods market 
and the other on the Mideast. Any serious 
outbreak which might hold the real threat 
of a large-scale shooting war would un- 
doubtedly touch off a buying move akin 
to that which the market witnessed at the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, many 
traders believe. 


TOMATOES — Offerings of tomatoes 
out of the Tri-States have increased 
somewhat, and standard 1s are now 
available at $1.05, with 303s at $1.25 and 
2%s at $2.20, while 10s are offered down 
to $7.25. Distributors expect the lower 
prices to stimulate movement at retail, 
and fair demand is noted. Midwestern 
tomato canners will be starting their sea- 
son’s run this week, it is reported, and the 
trade is awaiting some indications as to 
what the pack and price situation may be 
in Indiana and Ohio. 


PEAS—Buyers are trying to hammer 
down new pack prices in the East, but 
canners are not disposed to shade lists 
to any great extent. Standard 4-sieve 
Alaskas are generally held at $1.20 on 
303s, with standard pod run at $1.15. On 
3-sieve Alaskas, packers hold.at $1.25, 
with extra standards in this size at $1.40. 
Fancy 2-sieve Alaskas are holding at 
$2.25, with l-sieve at $2.50. Standard 
pod run sweets, however, can be bought 
at $1.10, with 5-sieve at $1.20. Fancy 4- 
sieve sweets are held at $1.50. With a 
good pack in the Midwest, canners there 
are offering standard 303s Alaskas at 
$1.10, with the market reportedly none 
too firm at that level. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — A steady 
market is reported on green beans, parti- 
cularly top grades, with buyers taking 
stocks in small lots as needed. The corn 
situation is without change this week, 
with prices holding at previous levels. 
Asparagus buying has continued along 
fairly active lines, with buyers seeking 
to cover expected requirements in the 
light of dwindling supplies of some 
wanted sizes and grades in canner hands. 


TUNA—With the season of heaviest 
consumption at hand, the market has 
moved into higher ground as West Coast 
canners find themselves compelled to pay 
substantially higher prices for raw fish. 


MARKET NEWS 


Solid pack white albacore quarters have 
moved up to $9.60 per case, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia cannery, with fancy lightmeat 
quarters at $9.10. On chunk style, fancy 
albacore halves now list at $14.30 per 
case, with chunk style quarters held at 
$9.10. Japanese canners have also ad- 
vanced their quotations for whitemeat 
tuna, and importers are quoting 1-ounce 
solid pack in brine at $11.90 per case, 
with the 24/13 oz. listing at $10.95. On 
lightmeat, the 48/7s are unchanged at 
$9.60 per case, with 24/13s at $8.90, ex 
warehouse New York. 


SALMON—Salmon packing in Alaska 
continues to run somewhat ahead of last 
season, with the pack to July 27 totaling 
1,594,576 cases, as compared with 1,464, 
192 cases at the same time a year ago. 
Pack of pinks is far ahead of last year, at 
653,201 cases, against 318,662 cases in 
the like 1957 period, but reds are far 
behind last year, the pack totaling 425, 
932 cases up to July 27, as compared with 
694,477 cases in the equivalent 1957 
period. Sellers are offering new pack 
pinks for early shipment at $23 per case 
for talis. Tall Alaska red sockeyes hold 
at $33 per case, with red sockeyes, 24/1s, 
at $16.50. Alaska chums range $17.50 to 
$18 per case for talls. 


CITRUS — Distributors are concerned 
over rumors that at least two other 
Florida canners have indicated that they 
may follow Pasco in the latter’s decision 
to center its operations on frozen concen- 
trate during the coming season, giving 
up the packing of single strength juices 
and grapefruit sections. Meanwhile, the 
market continues strong on carryover 
juices. The market is listed this week at 
$1.3712 for grapefruit juice 2s, $1.42% 
for blends, and $1.50 for orange juice. 
Fancy grapefruit sections, in 303s, are 
firm at $1.70-$1.75, with fancy citrus 
salad unchanged at $2.75, all prices f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 


CHERRIES — Midwestern canners are 
offering new pack r.s.p. cherries on the 
same basis as southern canners, at $2.25 
on 503s and $13 on 10s. The market on 


the frozen is reported at 15 cents per . 


pound, 


OTHER FRUITS—Buyers are showing 
interest in new California peaches, and 
the indepedents are getting a good call 
for fruit for marketing under buyer label. 
Prompt shipment clings are reported 
available from the new pack on the basis 
of $1.80 for standard 303s and $2.60 for 
21s, with choice at $1.85 and $2.75, re- 
spectively. Canners have been slow in 
coming through with quotations on new 
pack pears and fruit cocktail, as a result 
of delays in arriving at agreements with 
growers on raw fruit costs. Sharp pro- 
rates are being made on California apri- 
cots as a result of this season’s extremely 
short pack. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


A Flurry Of Buying In West Coast Fruits— 
Taking Texas Tomatoes While Waiting Local 
Packs — Interest In Beans — Corn Slow — 
Beautiful Peas—Higher Cocktail Prices Ex- 
pected—Pears Likewise—Citrus 
Continues Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 7, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Chicago distribu- 
tors have been somewhat on the conser- 
vative side the past few weeks when 
it came to making additional commit- 
ments. Most of them had covered rather 
heavily on those canned food items that 
appeared to be heading to higher ground 
and there were plenty of them in this 
category. Then came a period of digest- 
ing what had been purchased plus the fact 
there was no further need to buy addi- 
tional supplies at the higher prices pre- 
vailing. However, this week found a 
flurry of buying in the case of several 
West Coast fruit items as it became quite 
obvious that such items as peaches, pears 
and cocktail were going to cost more 
money. Such buying might have been 
even heavier but supplies of unsold stocks 
are very limited and some canners have 
even withdrawn on everything until new 
prices are named. In any event, such cir- 
cumstances gave the market a shot in the 
arm and created more activity than had 
been the case for some time. 

Locally, canning of new pack corn in 
southern parts of Illinois and Indiana will 
probably be under way by the time this 
reaches print although Wisconsin and 
Minnesota won’t get started for another 
two or three weeks. Tomatoes in southern 
Indian should also start arriving at local 
canneries in a small way very shortly 
although first deliveries will go into pro- 
ducts rather than peeled tomatoes. How- 
ever, no prices have been named as yet 
although the trade will be willing buyers 
of tomatoes, tomato products and lower 
grades of corn just as soon as the new 
packs are ready. 


TOMATOES — Current buying here 
consists almost entirely of standards out 
of Texas where 303s are still available at 
$1.25. The trade here are now buying on 
the conservative side as the local pack is 
not too far away and they would like to 
see what develops pricewise when canners 
here get under way. Distributors have 
been featuring Texas standards with 
everything else being sold very much on 
the conservative side. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are showing 
interest in first offerings of new pack 
green beans from New York and current 
listings from the Ozarks. New York 
canners have been delayed by cool 
weather but some of them are now under 
way on green beans only with wax due 
to get started about the middle of this 
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month. Currently, prices are quoted on 
the basis of $1.50 for 303 tins of fancy 
three sieve cuts with tens at $8.50 while 
fours are listed at $1.45 and $8.00. Wax 
prices are expected to be on the same 
basis when they are named. Standard 
cuts in 3038s out of the Ozarks are being 
sold here as low as $1.15 to $1.20 de- 
livered Chicago and prices like these sell 
a lot of beans. 


CORN—Action on this item is at a 
minimum as distributors appear to be 
well covered on fancy grades and there 
is little or nothing for them to buy in the 
case of lower grades. Fancy whole ker- 
nel and cream style both are selling at 
$1.45 for 303s and $8.50 for tens. Where 
it can be found extra standard 303s are 
firm at $1.30 although prices on the new 
pack are expected very shortly. 


PEAS—tThe packing of sweet peas in 
Wisconsin is just about completed and it 
looks like a bumper pack has gone into 
cans. The weather has been excellent and 
the quality generally is beautiful. The 
surplus, if any, will be in better grades 
this year. Movement is routine only as 
the trade covered earlier on the heavy 
side in anticipation of higher prices which 
are now a reality. At the moment, fancy 
three sieve are quoted at $1.55 to $1.65 
for 303s with extra standard at $1.25 to 
$1.30 and standard fours at $1.10 to $1.15. 


CHERRIES—RSP cherries might have 
been short in the Midwest this year but 
the pack of black sweets has been a good 
one. Water pack RSP cherries are gen- 
erally listed at $2.25 for 303s and $13.00 
for tens but concessions of 10¢ on 303s 
and 50¢ on tens have not been uncommon. 
Large dark sweet pitted cherries in heavy 
syrup are quoted here out of Michigan at 
$3.55 on 303s and $22.50 for tens but the 
trade are not convinced such quotations 
will hold in view of the heavy pack. Time 
alone will give us the final answer. 


COCKTAIL — There have been no 
prices on the pack of cocktail quoted here 
as this is written but they are expected 
daily and they are also expected to be 
higher. Those Chicago buyers that had 
access to further quantities of cocktail 
were buying what they could this past 
week on the basis of $12.15 for choice 
tens and $3.30 for 242s. These are higher 
prices than prevailed recently but new 
quotations are expected to be on the 
basis of $3.45 for choice 24%s and that is 
the reason for the current flurry of buy- 
ing. Higher packing costs are almost 
certain to force higher prices on new 
pack offerings. 


PEARS—Reports from the Coast indi- 
cate California growers are going to re- 
ceive $28.00 a ton more for pears this 
year and that is going to make a differ- 
ence in the price of both pears and cock- 
tail in cans. Buyers here are showing an 
inclination to buy ahead on pears at pre- 
sent prices of $12.00 for choice tens, $3.25 
for 2%s and $2.12% for 303s. They can 
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hardly make a mistake under the cir- 
cumstances. 


PEACHES — Prices growers of Cling 
peaches will receive this year have been 
determined but few canners have quoted 
new pack prices in this market as yet. 
One canner of an advertised brand has 
quoted new goods on the basis of $3.05 for 
2%s and several independents named a 
price of $2.80 with one of them listing an 
early shipping allowance of 10c¢ per 
dozen. These prices are up from last year 
which doesn’t come as a surprise but the 
current sold up position of Cling peach 
canners left the buyer very little oppor- 
tunity to cover ahead. Stocks in distri- 
butor’s hands are very limited here and 
shipments should be heavy once the new 
pack is ready. : 


CITRUS—This market continues very 
firm with prices on orange juice now up 
to $3.75 to $3.80 for 46 oz. and $3.10 to 
$3.15 for grapefruit juice. However, even 
worse than the increase in the eyes of the 
buyer, is the fact that the production of 
vrange juice is expected to be down 
sharply from last season’s small pack. 
Last year’s freeze apparently did more 
damage than anticipated and the crop 
just isn’t going to be there even if condi- 
tions are normal. It looks like a tight 
situation for the next several years. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Opening Prices Reflect Higher Costs—Pro- 

Rating Apricots — Peaches Open Higher — 

Heavy Tomato Acreage—Salmon Pack Up— 
Other Fish Catches Falling Short. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 7, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Opening prices on 
many lines of California canned products 
are making an appearance, with most of 
these reflecting advances over those of a 
year ago. Some of the advances are quite 
marked, since some crops are proving the 
lightest in years, but even where yields 
promise to be heavy advances are in 
order. Sales have been unexpectedly 
heavy in recent months, carryover stocks 
are smaller than had been anticipated and 
canning costs are higher than ever, as far 
as labor and materials are concerned. 
Buyers seem more anxious than usual to 
get stocks of new pack fruits and vege- 
tables into their possession and in many 
instances canners are foregoing the usual 
storage in their warehouses. 


PACK FIGURES — A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out by the 
Canners League of California of figures 
showing the 1958 packs of apricots and 
cherries, the first fruits to be canned. 
Packs of both fruits were drastically cur- 
tailed, owing to the unfavorable weather 
conditions that prevailed last spring. 
The canned pack of apricots amounted to 
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but 1,718,159 cases, figured on a 24/2% 
basis, compared to 4,004,423 cases in 
1957. This year’s cherry pack, also 
figured on a No. 2% case basis amounted 
to 151,022, against 349,079 cases last 
year. There was also a pack of cherries 
made in brine, totaling 3,931 tons, or 
31,448 barrels. Use was made of 1,890 
tons of Royal Annes, and 2,041 tons of 
other varieties. Last year, 13,836 tons, 
or 110,688 barrels were so processed. 


APRICOTS—Opening prices on canned 
apricots were brought out rather later 
than usual with items of a featured brand 
listed as follows: Buffet halves, $1.70; No. 
303 halves, $2.85; No. 2% halves, $4.50; 
No. 303 whole unpeeled, $2.45; No. 2% 
whoe unpeeed, $4.10; No. 2% glass whole 
peeled, $4.95, and No. 2% whole peeled, 
$4.50. With the issuance of this list came 
the announcement that almost no items 
could be delivered in full, with prorate 
deliveries of the firm’s featured brand 
listed as: No. 2% halves, 40%; No. 303 
halves, 75%; buffet halves, 75%; whole 
unpeeled 25%; No. 303, whole unpeeled, 
40%; No. 2% whole peeled tin or glass, 
90%; No. 211 nectar, 60% and 46 oz. 
nectar 60% and 5% oz. nectar, 100 per 
cent. No. 10 solid pack pie was also of- 
fered for prompt shipment without limit. 


PEACHES—Canning of cling peaches 
is getting well under way with opening 
price lists now quite general. A repre- 
sentative list quotes opening prices as 
follows: 8-oz. choice in heavy syrup, $1.25 
a dozen; No. 303, $1.9214; No. 214, $2.80, 
and No. 10, $9.90. Prices are slightly 
higher than last year’s lists, but canning 
costs are up and the carryover into the 
new season was much smaller than 
seemed likely a few months ago. Growers 
made no drop this season to hold down the 
tonnage, but some fruit may be left un- 
handled if the canned pack seems unduly 
excessive. 


PEARS—tThe harvesting of pears will 
soon be under way, with prices to growers 
well above those that prevailed last year. 
As usual, prices vary quite widely, -ac- 
cording to district, with the Lake County 
area fruit commanding the highest price. 
Lake County fruit commands the highest 
price and canners have agreed to pay up 
to $97.50 a ton for fruit from this area. 
Fruit from other districts have been con- 
tracted for as little as $83.00 a ton for 
first grade. Whether or not the high 
price of pears for canning will hold down 
the pack of fruit cocktail is a question 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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that is disturbing the trade. Bartlett 
pears of last season’s pack sell up to 
$3.95 a dozen for fancy No. 2'%s, with 
choice rather firmly held at $3.50. 


PINEAPPLE — Pineapple has been 
moving off very freely at the special 
prices named for a limited period. A 
shortage of steamer space has now de- 
veloped and this is causing some concern 
in the trade, since mainland stocks are 
not esepcially heavy. 


TOMATOES—A late survey made by 
the California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service indicates the acreage of 
tomatoes for processing in California 
this year is well above the early esti- 
mates. The recent estimate places the 
acreage at 145,000 acres, or about 15,000 
more than early spring estimate. This 
figure is about 35 per cent more than the 
1947-56 avreage. Most of the acreage has 
been contracted for and reports are 
general that most tomatoes are making 
excellent progress, despite the late plant- 
ing. Recent sales of fancy tomatoes have 
been made at $2.10 for No. 303s and 
$10.00 for No. 10s. Some canners note 
special interest in tomato paste, with 
extra quality lots of 30% No. 10s moving 
at $13.50. 


SALMON—The canned salmon pack in 
Alaska continues to keep ahead of that 
made last year to a corresponding date. 
To July 27th it has reached the 1,594,576 
case mark. Red salmon, however is lag- 
ging, with a pack to this date of but 425, 
932 cases against 694,477 cases a year 
earlier. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill. has asked 
for bids on the following requirements. 


CANNED SWEET CORN — Cream Style, 
Golden, Extra Standard, Grade B, from 
1958 crop, labeling required. 5,120 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
1,350 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 6,020 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 25. 


CANNED SWEET CORN — Whole Kernel, 
Golden, Extra Standard, Grade B, from 
1958 crop, labeling required. 7,330 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
2,330 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 9,660 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 25. 


CANNED PLUMS — Dietetic, Purple, 
Choice, Grade B, packed in water, from 
1958 crop, labeling required. 2,332 cases 
24/303’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
813 cases 24/303’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 2,480 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
September 2, 1958. 


CANNED PLUMS—Purple, Choice, Grade 
B, packed in heavy syrup, from 1958 
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for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 1,980 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 4,830 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Hines, Ill. Opening date September 2, 
1958. 


CANNED PLUMS—Green Gage or Yellow 
Egg, Choice, Grade B, packed in heavy 
syrup, from 1958 crop, labeling required. 
1,350 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 192 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,900 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
September 2, 1958. 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C. has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 

CANNED CORN—Whole Kernel, Golden, 
Grade B Extra Standard, from 1958 
crop, commercial labels. 3,00 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 600 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Dodson, Mo.; 3,393 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 
500 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Clear- 
field, Utah; 1,200 cases 6 10’s for delivery 
to Manuel, Calif.; 600 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
August 14, 1958. 

CANNED CORN—Cream Style, Golden or 
White, Grade B. Extra Standard, from 
1958 crop, commercial labels. 2,400 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date August 14, 1958. 

CANNED CORN — Cream Style, Golden 
Grade A, Fancy, from 1958 crop, com- 
mercial labels. 400 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
August 14, 1958. 

CANNED PEARS — Bartlett, halves in 
heavy sirup, Grade B, Choice, from 1958 
crop, commercial labels. 3,000 cases 6 10’s 
for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 400 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Dodson, Mo.; 1,367 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 
700 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, 
Calif. Opening date August 19, 1958. 

CANNED PLUMS—lItalian, Purple, Grade 
B, Choice, whole, unpeeled, unpitted, 
heavy syrup, from 1958 crop, commercial 
labels. 800 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va.; 3,516 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Denver, Colo. Opening date 
August 19, 1958. 

CANNED DRIED PRUNES—Italian, Choice, 
Grade B, from 1958 crop, commercial 
labels. 900 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va.; 1,679 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Denver, Colo. Opening date 
August 19, 1958. 

CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Grade A, 
Fancy, from 1958 crop, commercial la- 
bels. 2,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va.; 750 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Dodson, Mo.; 5,469 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Denver, Colo. Opening 
date August 15, 1958. 

CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Grade A, 
Fancy, from 1958 crop, commercial la- 
bels. 800 cases 12/3cyl. for delivery to 
Franconia, Va. Opening date August 15, 
1958. 

CANNED TOMATO CATSUP—F ancy, Grade 
A, from 1958 crop, commercial labels. 
1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va.; 1,110 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Denver, Colo. Opening date August 15, 
1958. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 
(Basis 24/2’s) 

7/27/57 7/26/58 
Grapefruit Juice ................ 3,608,424 2,004,698 
Orange Juice 3,975,483 2,477,226 
Combination Juice .. w 1,801,043 598,910 
Grapefruit Section 1,404,129 1,251,504 
Tangerine Juice .. 259,887* 42,900* 


“Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000's of Gallons) 


7/27/57 7/26/58 
Cases Gals. Cases. Gals. 
18/6Z ..... 8,546 19,228 6,582 14,809 
24/127, 2,451 5,515 1,469 3,305 
12/322 . 452: 1,855 


CALIFORNIA APRICOT AND 
SWEET CHERRY PACKS 


The 1958 California pack of canned 
apricots, converted to cases of 24 No. 2% 
cans, was equivalent to 1,718,159 cases, 
according to a report issued Aug. 2 by 
the Canners League of California. The 
pack consisted of 1,311,508 cases of 
Halves, 182,613 cases Whole Peeled, and 
224,038 cases Whole Unpeeled. 

This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on a 24/2% basis, of 4,004,423 
cases, consisting of 2,659,902 Halves, 
396,755 Whole Peeled, and 947,766 Whole 
Unpeeled. 

The 1958 California pack of canned 
sweet cherries, converted to cases of 24 
No. 21% cans, was equivalent to 151,022 
cases, according to the Canners League 
report. This year’s pack compares with a 
pack last year, on a 24/2% basis, of 
349,079 cases. 


BRINED CHERRY PACK 


The California pack of cherries in 
brine for the 1958 season was 3,931 tons, 
or 31,448 barrels, according to the Can- 
ners League. The brined cherry pack 
consisted of 1,890 tons of Royal Annes 
and 2,041 tons of other varieties. 


INSTITUTIONAL WHOLESALERS 
GET SALES ASSISTANCE 


Institutional Food Distributors of 
America, division of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, this 
month will issue two new publications as 
part of its program for institutional 
wholesalers. 


A “Guide to Extra Profit Practices” 
40-page quarterly manual will contain 
menus and recipes using about 100 items 
distributed by institutional wholesale 
grocers or a total of about 400 items per 
year, according to Harold O. Smith, 
USWGA executive vice president. 


In addition, IFDA will issue its first 
sales manual for institutional wholesaler 
salesmen, to show how this technique of 
customer assistance can be used to best 
advantage. 


Accompanying both publications will 
be an indoctrination bulletin to the whole- 
saler management. 
crop, labeling required. 3,490 cases 6/10’s 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The food service operators’ manual 
will show the wholesaler’s customers how 
to use more profitably the food products 
he buys every day and out of them, how 
to create new products of his own for 
greater profit. 

The material in these publications was 
compiled under the direction of Harold 
H. Jaeger by the Food Service Institute 
of New York, an organization of market- 
ing and food service professions, whose 
responsibilities include the planning and 
production of 20,000 meals per day for 
37 eating establishments. 


These establishments represent almost 
all categories of operation, from food 
bars to the fanciest of table service res- 
taurants with an aggregate volume of 
almost $25 million annually. They also 
are in an area in which every type of 
food served anywhere in the United 
States can be found. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 


Bi-partisan legislation incorporating 
major changes in the social security laws 
was passed July 31, by the House. 

The bill, H.R. 13549, according to its 
sponsors—Chairman Mills and Ranking 
Republican Reed — would substantially 
improve the actuarial soundness of the 
Social Security System with resulting in- 
creased revenues more than adequate to 
finance the benefit increases. 

Incorporated in the legislation is an 
across-the-board increase in social se- 
curity primary insurance benefits of 7 
percent, with a $3 minimum increase; an 
increase in the wage base from $4,200 to 
$4,800; an increase in the employer and 
employee contributions of 1/4 percent 
each, with an increase in the contribu- 
tions of the self-employed by 3/8 percent 
above the rates now scheduled, along with 
a step-up in the schedule of future rate 
increases. The proposed resulting sche- 
dule would be as follows: 


Dam 
se oe 
aS 
ae 
a 
Nn 
1960-62 3 3 4% 
1963-65 31 31% 5% 
1966-68 4 4 6 
1969 & thereafter 14%, 6% 


The Senate Finance Committee agreed 
to hold hearings on the Bill late this week 
or early next week. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry used in canning 
and other processed foods during June 
totaled 21,424,000 pounds ready-to-cook 
weight up 18 percent from June 1957. 
The quantity used consisted of 16,648,000 
pounds of chickens, 4,745,000 pounds of 
turkeys, and 31,000 pounds of other 
poultry. The quantity of poultry used in 
canning and other processed foods dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1958 totaled 
128,336,000 pounds—up 23 percent from 
the same period in 1957. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Traffic Bill Puts Canned and Frozen 
Foods On Equal Basis 


Congress completed action last week on 
the omnibus transportation bill, 8.3778, 
with provisions terminating the agricul- 
tural exemption for frozen foods under 
section 203(b)(6) and _ putting their 
movement by motor truck back under 
regulation. : 

Aimed primarily at easing the econo- 
mic difficulties of the railroads, the legis- 
lation authorizes federal guarantees of 
loans to the railroads and contains five 
major changes in ICC _ regulatory 
authority. 


AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 


One section of the bill writes into law 
an administrative ruling by the ICC (No. 
number of agricultural commodities as 
107, dated March 19, 1958) which lists a 
either “exempt” or “non-exempt” within 
the meaning of section 203(b) (6) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The ICC rul- 
ing lists canned fruits, canned vegetables, 
canned fish, and canned meats as “non- 
exempt” commodities. 

The new legislation specifies that 
“frozen fruits, frozen berries or frozen 
vegetables” heretofore exempt are not to 
be considered “exempt” commodities. 
With respect to frozen foods and a num- 
ber of imported agricultural commodities 
for which the exemption is terminated, 
certain rights are provided. Any person 
engaged on May 1, 1958, in trucking com- 
modities brought back under ICC rate 
regulation by this legislation will be en- 
titled to a certificate or permit allowing 
him, under regulation, to continue haul- 
ing the same commodities within the 
same areas or between the same points. 

With enactment of this legislation, 
therefore, the motor truck transportation 
of canned and frozen foods by common 
carrier will be regulated on a similar 
basis. 


The bill also specifies that “cooked or 
uncooked (including breaded) fish or 
shellfish when frozen or fresh” are ex- 
empt from economic regulation, but that 
fish which have been treated for preserv- 
ing, “such as canned, smoked, pickled, 
spiced, corned or kippered products”, 
shall be subject to regulation. 


Purpose of the various amendments to 
the so-called agricultural exemption is 
to return to economic regulation a num- 
ber of agricultural commodities which 
have undergone various degrees of pro- 
cessing or which are imported, and to 
prevent further expansion of the scope of 
the exemption. 
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PRIVATE CARRIAGE 


The bill contains a provision designed 
to assist ICC in its enforcement against 
“buy-and-sell” arrangements, in which 
title to merchandise has been taken by 
some common carriers as well as some 
private carriers, and then resold. The 
legislation adds the following prohibition 
at the end of section 203(c) of the Act: 
“nor shall any person engaged in any 
other business enterprise, transport pro- 
perty by motor vehicle in interstate or 
foreign commerce for business purposes 
unless such transportation is within the 
scope, and in furtherance of, a primary 
business enterprise (other than transpor- 
tation) of such person.” 


The Congressional committees which 
drafted the bill stated in their reports 
that there was no intention on their part 
to jeopardize or interfere with bona fide 
private carriage. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Other provisions of the omnibus legis- 
lation will: 


(1) Authorize the ICC to guarantee 
loans to railroads for capital expendi- 
tures and maintenance. 


‘ (2) Enable the ICC to adjust intra- 
state rail rates when adjusting interstate 
rates. 


(3) Authorize ICC to order the dis- 
continuance of unprofitable trains, not- 
withstanding orders of state regulatory 
commissions. 


(4) Clarify that Congress wants the 
ICC to put principal emphasis in rate- 
making, on conditions surrounding the 
movement of trafic by the mode to which 
the rate applies, and that rates of a 
carrier shall not be held up to a parti- 
cular level in order to protect the traffic 
of another mode of transportation. 


National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers will hold its 18th Annual Conven- 
tion at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
March 1 to 4, 1959. At the same time the 
Association will sponsor the Frozen Food 
Industry Exposition of supplies, equip- 
ment, and services in the Exhibition Hafl 
of the Conrad Hilton. 


FROZEN ASPARAGUS PACK 


A survey just completed by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers shows the 1958 pack of frozen 
asparagus to be the smallest since 1951. 
This season’s production of 24,096,744 
pounds is 20% less than that of last year 
and 37% less than the all time record 
pack of 1956. 


Generally, the regional production pat- 
tern was much the same as in recent 
years. The pack in the East and South 
was down only 7% from that of last year. 
The Midwest Pack, which is traditionally 
small, was off 25%. Western production, 
normally about 60% of the total, regis- 
tered a 28% decline. 


Production by container size didn’t 
vary greatly from that of past years. But 
it is significant that the 10 ounce retail 
lost some of its popularity to smaller—8 
and 9 ounce—sizes. The 2% pound 
package retains its exclusive position in 
the institutional pack. 


U. S. FROZEN ASPARAGUS PACKS 


Year Pounds 
5,769,452 
1944 12,339,171 
1945 
28,316,074 
1947 10,737,171 
18,321,209 
18,422,240 
22,309,199 
23,561,803 
1952 25,460,043 
1953 
1954 25,779,827 
28,669,350 
37,674,003 
1957 30,110,515 


1958 (Prelim. ) 24,096,744 


FROZEN SPINACH PACK 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers report this year’s spring 
pack of frozen spinach to be 60,718,252 
pounds. This is a decline of nearly 20% 
from last year’s record pack of almost 75 
million pounds. 


Regional production departed radically 
from the established pattern — largely 
due to growing conditions. The Western 
pack was about 30% less than that of 
last year, while an 8% increase was noted 
in the East and South. 


Distribution of the pack by container 
size generally follows that of last year. 
About 75% of the production was in re- 
tail packages, the 10 ounce size being a 
five-to-one favorite. The three pound 
package continues its dominant position 
in the institutional field. 


U. S. FROZEN SPINACH PACK 
Spring Pack (January 1 to June 30) 


Year Pounds 
1944 12,794,679 
12,661,154 
18,306,950 
11,779,585 
1948 .... 19,460,909 
.37,348,572 
28,335,195 
1951 54,807,043 
58,286,756 
1953 66,887,060 
1954 43,198,061 
1955 .... 66,889,957 
1956 81,442,535 
1957 74,808,622 
1958 60,718,252 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 
. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............000 3.20 
Large 3.10 
3.00 


Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 


Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.45 
Medium 4.35 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz ——-- 
No. 1 Pie a 
No. 300 1.90 

BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

EAst 

Feg., Br. Style, 8 1.05 
No. 10 .... 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.50-1.55 

-8.75-9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. 97% 
1.25 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Cut, No. 303.. 1.15-1.1714 
6.50-6.75 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
11.25 

Wax, Fey., Wh . No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

Gut, 3 NO. BOB 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 .-8.60-8.75 

Std., Cut., 1.10-1.1 
No. 10 -75-7.0 

Mip-WeEsr 
r., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11, 50 

Fey., Cut, No. 303... 

Ex. Std., No. 303.. 
No. 10 

No. 10 

Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
1 sv 1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 


SoutTi 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 


BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 
No. 10 .. 
Ex. Std., 5 sv 
No. 10 
Std., No. ¢ 
No. 10 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Key., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.20-2.35 
No. 10 
Small, No. 303 
_ 
Medium, No. : 
Ex. Std., ¢ 


Mip-WeEsi 


Fey.. Tiny Gr., No. _— 
No. 10 
No. 10 
— 
No. 10 - 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303..............000 1.25 


Midwest, Fey., 
No. 303 


8 oz... 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 6.00 


M Fancy, Diced, 
303 


No. 1.05 
5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1,25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Bix. BOB 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.05-1.15 
o. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........1.60-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S.. Gold., Fey., 
1.45 
8.50 
30 
8.00 
Std., yo 303 1.10 
No. 10 
W.K. & C.S 
Fey., No. 30 
No. 10 
10 8.25 
"No. 303 1.20 
PEAS 
ALasivas 
1 sv., No. 303 2 
2 sv 
2 sv 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 
3 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std. 
3 sv 
No. 
4 sv., No 
U 
Std., 
1 sv 
No. 
Pod Run, No. 303 te 15 
East Sweets 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303.........00000 1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.20 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 


= 


St 
8 
West SWEETS 
Fev., 3 » No. 303.. 5521.65 
No. 10 9.25 
4 Ma, BOB 10-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.45-1.50 
8.25 
No. 10 8.56 
Uner aded, DOB: 1.271% 
No. 7.75 
No. 10 7.50-7.7 75 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.17) 
OKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
Fast, Ma. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAT ERKRAUT 
Midw est, No. 308......1.121%4-1.15 
No. 1.60 
No. Ke 5.50 
1.60 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 1 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.75 

9 00 

Ne ie 5.50 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

No. 2% 

No. 10 
Std., No. 1 ... Re 
Std., No. 308 . 

No. 2% 2.35 

No. 10 7.25 

No. 2% 2 20 

7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1........ 

o. 303 2.00-2.15 

No. 2% 2.90-3.10 

No. 10 9 

No. 302 1.80 

No, 2% 2.60-2.80 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 1 —- 

No. 303 1.80 

No. 24% 2.60 

No. 10 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308... 2.10 

No. 2% 3.00 

_ 10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.35 

No. 2% 2.00 

No. 10 7.10 
Ozar ks, 

-7.15 

No. 10 6.75 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., 14 0z.. -1.70-1.721%4 
No. 9.50-10.50 

MidsWest «1.70-1.75 
No. 10 0-10.50 

East, Fey., 1.80-1.90 
10.50 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. -7.50-7.70 
11.25 


No. 10 (per doz.) 260% 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%......0 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%............ 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., 1.06, No. 303........ 50 
No. 6.00 
Midsest, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Md., oy 1.045, No, 1.10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 8.75 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.50 
o. 10 15.50 
10 13.35 
Std., No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.85 
12.95 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 15.50 
B.8.P.., No. 308....... -2,25-2,30 
-13.00-13.75 
No. 10 20.25 
Choice, No. 2% 5.55-5.65 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.35 
No. 10 12 45-12. 16 
Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.30 
No, 10 12.15 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 303......2.071 
No. 3 05 
No. 10.75 
Choice, No. 303.......... 1.92%, 
No. 10 9.90 
Std., No. 303 1.80 
9.25 
Chaise, No. 2% 
No. 10 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 
10.10 
Choice, 2.52% 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 12.00 
Std., ‘Halt Slices, No. 2.38714 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. > 2.50 
No. 8.00 
Choice, No. 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
7.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
3.00 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.42, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
5 
5 
12 oz 35 
14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.60 


Mid- West, Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. «2.50 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
FISH 
SALMON Per Case 48 Cans 
mes, No. PP 33.00-34.00 
21.00-22.00 
14. 00-15 
P.s. Sockeye, 14's 2 


Pink, Tall, No. 


4's 
Chum, Tall, No, 1 


SARDINES--Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, No. 1............ 10.00-10.50 
— 
Maine, % Oil Keyless... 7.50 
4 Oil Key Carton 10.00 


SHRIMP-Dev. 414% oz. per doz. 


7.75 
Large sate 7.20 
Medium ........... 6.40 
Small 5.60 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s. 100-11, 50 
Chunks 9.75 
Grated 7.50 


Gi | 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 808 
Choice, No. 308. 
| 
Std "No 15-120 sv., No. 303 65 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. St 97% 
| 


